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ABSTBACT 

c This first in a series of ten learning Modules on 

schobl-coBiunity relations is designed to give secondary and 

.postsecondary vocational teachers coipetency in selecting 
opportunif^ies for contacting the public, and in selecting . techniques 
to use during those -contacts in order to infora the public about a 
^vocational prograa or to proaote a prograiv The terainal objective 
for the Module is to develop a school-coiMunity relations plan for a 
vocational prograi in an actual school setting*. Introductory sections 
relate the coapetency to others in the prograi and list both the 
enabling 'ob^jectives for the three learning experiences and the 
resources required* %aterials in the learning experiences include 
required reading, a self-check guiz^ aodel anstier£, a case study to 

* critique, a aodel ^ritigue, and the teacher perforiance assessaent 
fora^^for use in evaluation of the terainal objective* (The aodules on 
schooi-^coaaunity relations are part of a larger series of 100 ^ 
perforaance-based teacher educSttion (PBTE) self -tcntained learning 
packages for use in preservice or inservice training of' teachers in 
all occupational areas* Each of thife field-tested aodules focuses on 
the developaent 'of one or acre specific professional coapetencies ^ 
identified through research as iaportant to vocational teachers* ^ 
Materials are designed for use by teachers, either on an individual 
or group basis, vorking under the, direction of one or aorf resource 
periSons/instructors*) (JH) 
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FOREWOf^D 



This module Is one of a series of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers. The 
competencies upon wh Ich these mod ules are based were iden- 
tifled and verified through research as being impotfant to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secorxJary and post- 
secondary levels of Instruction. The.modules are suitable fpr 
the'preparatlon of teacl^ers \p all occupational areas. 

ach module provides teaming expertenc^ that integfatei 
thcfory ^f^6 application: each culminates witn criterion refer- 
wcftd assessment of the teacher's pirfonnance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers jn training working under the 
direction and with the'assistance Qf teacher edubators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teiteher competency being developed and should be thor- 
'Oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 

these materials. * - 

» 

The'design of the materials provides Considerable flexibility f6r 
planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
Jnservice teacher'preparatlon programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual j^eeds andlnterests. the materials are intended for 
use by universities, and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-decondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the prdTessional development of voca- 
tional teachers. Further information about the use df the jnod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contamed in three re- 
lated documents: Student QukJe to Using Perfonnancet^sed 
Ttaq^r Education Mattriafs, Resource Person Qukto to ^ 
Using Performanc#-Biiaed Ttacher Education Materials and ° 
Guide to Impiamentatlofl of T^erformance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages.are products of a^sustaihed 
research ana development effortTby The Center's Program for 
, Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
dividuate, instrtutiODS, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter arkl have made contnbutidns to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials. Over 40 telpher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules; pver 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary in^ltutions used the materials and pro- 
vide^ feedback to The Center for revision arKl refinement. 

Special recognition for major individual rof^in the direction. 
develol>ment, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials Is e)Ctended to the follpwing program staff: ' 
James B. Hamilton, Program Director; t^obert E. Norton, As- 



soeiate Program Director; Gten E. Fardia Specialist; Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant Repognltlon is also/extended to Kristy Rojs, Technical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, TecHnTcal Awlstant; and Jean Wisen- 
,l)9ugh. Artist for their conti1butlons*!o the final refinement of 
the mat^als. Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward>developmental ^rsions 6f these materials are also ac- 
knowtedged. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which'these modules are * 
based and also directed the curriculunfclevetopment effort . 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provWed teadership for the 



progranvfrom 1972-1974. 

Appreciation is also extend^ 
(consultants, fteW site c 
teachers, and others) who C( 
phases of the total effort. E 



I to all those outside The Center 
ordinate rs, teacher educators, . 
ntributed so generously In various 

Hy versions of the materials w^re 

developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
' ^oachej;«iucat}on faculttes at Oregon State University and at 
. the University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
matenals was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was perfomied by^Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the^untry. 

Advanced Jtesting of the materials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College; Colorado StateTJniverslty; Fenis 
State College, Mifchigan; Florida State4Jnlver8l'ty; Holland Col- 
fege. P.E.I., Canada; Oklahoma State University: Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State Unhfersrty.College « Buffalo; Temple University; 
University of Arizona; University of Michlgan-Rint; University of 
MIftnesota-TWin Cities; University of r4ebraskrf-Uncoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado; University of Pittsburgh; University 
of Tennessee; UnWersjtyW Vemiont; and Utah State University. 

*The Center is grateful to the National Institute o{ Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from\ 
1972 throuah its completion. Appreciation i? extended to th#=jl 
Bureau of Occupational and Adutt Educatfoh of the U.S. Office / 
of Education for their sponsorship of tralnlhg ahd advanced 
testing of. the materials at 10 sites oRder provisions of EPOA ' • 
Part^. Section 553. Recognition oT^ndlng support of th^- 
advanced testing effort isalso extended to Ferris State College. ♦ . 
Hollanc} College, Temple UniverWty, and the University of , 
Michlga£h-Fllnt. 

' .> • ^• 

• Rdbert E.Taylor , ^ 
Executive Director 
The Center for Vocational Education 
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CdSfTER FOVI VOCATIONAL EDUCATION" 



• The. Center for Vocatiorfal Educajlon'si mission Is to 
Increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizatioos to solve educational problems relating to 
irvjividual career planning, preparation, and progression. 
TheOnt^ fulfills its mlssipn by: 

• Generating knowledge throuah research. 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating Ifxflvidual program r^edsand optcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products. 

• Operating information systen>|3 and services 

f Conductfng leadership development and training 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATtON 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
Uniyersity of Georgia 
Athens. Qeorgia-aQ^ 
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The American AssodatWn for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) Is an InterAate organization of unlver- 
sities^Gqljeges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to trie improverpent of teaching through better Ir;- 
formation and teaching aids. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The school in which you teach is physically lo- 
cated within a communtty. Your^salary is paid by 

\^ taxes paidiDy members of that community. The 
students you teaoh and their families are members 
of that community. The storekeeper you chat with 
while picklig up a few groceries on th4.way home- 
from school may be a member of that community. • 

. Thus, as a teacher, you are inevitably and un- 
avoifebly involved in school-community rela- 
tlonib. 

In order to^nsure that these relations are posi- 
tive and productive, it is helpful to plan in advance 
what actions you can take during the year to de- 
velop and promote good school-community rela- 
tions. Your school or district may have a broad 
public relations plan. The total vocational program 
-in your school or distrjfct may also have such, a 
plan. In addition, you, as an individual vocational 

^ teacher, should plan how you are going to' tell the^. 
'community -about your program and^ain its sup- 

; port and understanding. | 




Thjs module^is designed, to help you develop 
competency in selecting opportunities for contact- 
• ing the public', and in selecting techniques to use 
during those contacts in order to inform the public 
ab<)ut yjour program or to prdmote your program. 
The other modu les in the G category (G-2 to G-"! 0) 
are designed to give you competency in each of 
those individual jjnfprmation-giving or^ promo- 
tional techniques. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



/ 



Objectives 




^ EnabUng Objectives 



1. After completing the required reading; demonstrate 
knowledge of the rationale for; and t^e steps and 
procedures involved in, developing a plan for 
schooPcommunity relations {Leaming^yperlence I). 

2. Given a case study describing a i^an for school-* 
communi^ty relations developed by a hypothetical 
teacher, critique the adequacy of that plan {Learning 
Experience II). 

Resourced 

A list of'the outside resources which supplement those 
conjained within the module follows. Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of Jhese resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in 7our occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tjpfis of skilled te'achers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted If you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress^t any 
time. 



Learning Experience I 

Optional ' * - 

Reference: Bortner, Doyle M. Public Relations- for 
Public Schools. Cambridge, MA: Schenkman Pub- 
lishing Company, 1972. (Distributed by . General 
Learning Press.) » ' i 

Reference: Bagin, Donald, Frank Grazian, and 
Charles H. Harrison. School Communications Ideas 
th9t Work: A Public Relations Handbook for School 
Officials. Chicago, IL:^ Nation's Schools Press, 
McGraw-Hill Publications Co.,' 1972. 
.Reference: Public Rela^ons Guide. Cincinnati, OH: 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Educational Ser- 
' vices, 1^975. (Revised >977) 

Reference: Amencan Association of Agricultural 
College Editors. Communlcatidns Handbook. Third 
Edition. Dapville, IL: The Interstate Printers and 
Publishers,, Inc., 197i6. 

A teacher experienced ip planning and implement- 
ing activities to enhance school-community rela- 
tions whom you can interview. 

Learning Expeifence II 

No outside resources 

Learning Expe^ence III 

Required 

An actual school situation in which you can deveiop 
a school-community relations pl^o for your voca- 
tional program. 

A r^ource person to assess your competency in 
developing a sphpol-community relations plan- for 
^ your vocational program. 



This module covers performance element numt^rs 236-239, 248 from 
Caivin J. Cotretl et a/., Model Curricula for Vocational and J^hjoioil 
Teacher education: Report No. V (Columbus, OH; The Center for Vb^K 
tional Education. The Ohio State University, 1972). The 384 elemants in^ ^ 
this document form the research base for all Th» Center's PBTE module 
development. ^ 

For Information about the general organization ofeach modulei general 
procedures for their use, and terminology which Is common Jo al^ 100' 
modules, see About Using The Genter's PBTE Modules .on the Inside 
back cover 
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Learning^ Experience I 
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Activity 





^Forinfqrmation on.trie importance of preplapning specific public relations' 
contacts, theopporjunities availablaforsucn contacts, and the techniques 
which can be used to create positive school-community relations, read the 
following information sheet: * 



DEVELOPING A 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RJELATIONS PLAN 



, As a vocational teacher employed by a public or 
•private vpcationk^r technical school, you are au- 
tomatically involved with the public. What yo^j 
do— and what your^tudents do— will be observed 
by people in the community, and they will gain 
impressions and come to conclusions about your 
progralm based on what they-see and hear. Your- 
concern should- be to ensure that the public has 
accurate information about, and realistic percep- 
tions of, your vocational program. Only in this way 
can you obtain th§ kind of informed and intelligent 
cooperation^from the community that will be of 
lasting benefit to your program. 

Assume for a rhoment that you are not a teacher, 
but a resident of a particular community, artd that 
all your impressions about the lo.cahschool system 
came from the following sourcdfs. 




• The neighbor boy is a senior at the high 
school and you see him out of school working 

^ with his father on their farm mostafternt^pns. 

• A waitress at a local' restaurant, whp is a stu- 
rdent intone of the school's cooperative voca- 
tional education programs, was very rude to 

^ you when you .ate there.' 
,One of the teachers atlhe high school lives in 
your neighborhood, but he never returns your 
wave when he drives by your yard in his new 
sports car. 



• A seemingly nice young man came to your^ 
door selling 6andy to raise money for some 
sort of vocational club he belonged to, but you " 
weren't sure i^ was legitimate so you didn't 
buy any. ^ 

It should be obvious that you could not get a very 
complete picture from these limited contacts, and 
.worse, you could develop negative feelings to- . 
ward the ^gohbol system based, on such contdlcts. 
you already passed up a chance to support the- 
vocational youth organifttion because of a lack of 
informatipn. If yoyu were an employer! how recep- 
tive would you be toward having your firm serve as 
a training station for a cooperative student based 
on, your contacts with the neighbor boy and the . 
^waitress? Based on what you have*seen of your 
neighbor, the teacher, how supportive would you . 
be of a proposed bond issue to support increased ' 
teachers* salaries or new facilities? 

In ord^r to ensure that members 6f the commu-* 
. nity are aware of, understand, and consequently 
support the school's goals and activities, it is 
' necessary that they be k6pt regulatly qnd accu- 
rately informed..This can only happen through a • 
plan of systematic contacts— in other words, a ' 
plan for sfthpol-community relations, y , ' 

Bear in mln9,vhDwever,'that a school-community • 
(or public) relations plan should not be designed' tp 
_£loss over problems or^deficiencies and sell ain - 
inadequate p/oductto the public. As a basis for ] 
: genuine girod relations with the public, the school 
must meet^ or be working toward meeting, the 
foNowing criteria. 
•' There should be stated goals and objectives" 
(both long- and short-term) for each of the 
school's courses and programs. 

• The teaching staff should be well qualifie9||i 
training and experience, and prqfessionaB^ 
attitude andJbehavior. 

• The relationships among teachers, students^' 
administrators, guidance ?persbnnel, and. 
support personneLshould be open and posi- 
.tive. ' ' . 

• Students should be receiving a sound educa- 
tion designed to meet indTviaual needs< inter- 
ests, ahd abilities. . . ; 



• Classes and other school activities should be 
^ carefully schedule^,' organized, and moni- 
. ' tored so that student behavior problems are 
minimized. " * » 

If your school cannot meet these criteria at a 
minimal level, them the staff's major efforts should 

Developing Your Plan 



first be directed towardJmproving school condi- 
tions. However, once your school is on its way 
toward meeting these criteria, .there needs to be an 
Q effort made to explain and promote your school to 
the general public. 



As an individual vocational teacher, you will 
probably *not be in charge of the -school- 
community relations plan for the whole district, 
, total school, ortotal vocational program. However, 
in a more limited way, you should make your own 
pigns for keeping the public-Informed about your 
program andjts activities. 

This does not mean that you are expected to ' 
become a public relations expert devoting great 
blocks of your time to planning and conducting 
'special public relations activities. Rather, you will 
be involved with the public as part of younnormal 
roles and duties, witKsome special events dpvoted 
particulary to public relations. Your task, then, is to ^ 
plan ahead to ensure that you make the most of 
those opportunities and that these contacts create 
positive relationships between the school and the 
community. 




. * You/ planning should be done in a l9gical, or- 
" ganized manner, following steps such as the fol- 
lowing.' . ' ' ' 

1. Identify what you wish to accomplish through 
» your contact with the public (general go&ls). 

2. Identify programs or program activities 
. which need to be promoted or explained to 

the public. • 

3. Identify school or district events through 
which you can contact the public. 

4. Identifyotherqpportunitiesfor contacts with 
the public. , ^ 

5. -Select techniques to use" based on— 

a. type of public relations activity 

b. characteristics of the auflience 



c. availability of techniques - - 

d. availability of resources (money, time, ex- 
pertise) ^ • ' 

6. Schec^ule ev^ents. 

7. Identify methods for evaluating the success 
of your contacts. ' ^ • 

General Goals 

Your plans should be designed to accomplish 
the following goals. 

, • to provide information to the general public 
concerning the nature of your vocational pro- 
gram(s), i.e.. what it js doing and how it is . 
doing 1t * 

• to increase the public's understanding of the 
goals and objectives of your vocational pro- 

^ gram(s) 
- • to promote program activities' 

• to make^e pubHc aware of additional pro- 
gram needs . 

• to gain knowledge ibouX the community and 
obtain feedback concerning their views about 
the effectiveness of the vocational pr6g ram(s) 

• to express a philosophy consistent with that 
of the vocational faculty 

School or District Events 

Oneway to contact the public, both formally and 
informally,- is through events which have been^^ 
planned at the school or district level. By checking ' 
the school calendar of- events, you can identify 
• which olf these scheduled events you would like (or 
are required) to be involved in. The calendar of 
events will probably include most pf the following 
types o,f events. 

. • Exhibits * . 

^ Parent-Teachers Associatiori (PTA) meetings 

School dances 

• Sports events 
Homecoming festivities 

• Back-to-School nights \ 

• Parent-Teacher conference days 

• Open houses 

• School concerts, plays, or lectures 



• • Student award programs . 
^ • Graduation ceremonies , 

Jt is perfectly possitile to attend a football game, a 
PTA mpeting. a play, a graduation ceremony, or a 
lecture sponsored by the physical science de- 
partment without minglihg with or speaking to 
anyone except your feHow teachers or a few stu- 

/ dents. It is equally, possible to use 'such events to 
mdet members of the community and create posi- 

X tive relations by being'sociable. One of the goals of 
.your public relations plan might be to use the 
school events you will attend to become informally^ 
^acquaintedwith more membersof the community. ^ 




You can also use some of these ev^rits to more 
formally -bring information to the public. For ex- 
ample, if yo;j are teaching in a secondary school 
you could ask to be responsible for one of the PTA 
.programs. You could' then plan a program de- 
sigijyBd to explain your program to 'the public, 
using student presentations, displays, brochures, 
slides, or any number of other techniques. •This 
could be presented at your ownjschool or at a 
feeder school to make parents aware of the pro- 
grams tUlpill soon' be available to their sons or 
daughters^ 

' Similarly, if an open house is planned, you could- 
use thrs opportunity to develop a quality presenta- 
tion or display designed to inform the public, pro- 
m(5te the program, or drive home the need 'for 
additional programs, supplies, or facilities. Forex- 
aipiple, a teacher-coordinator of a cooperative 
vocational education program might prepare a 
slide-tape for the open house. 

The slides could shpw students enrolling in the* 
program', being placed on 4he job, and receiving 
training both on the job and through related class- 
es and student vocational organization activities. 
The tape could describe the purpose of coopera- 
tive programs, the .types of training students re- 



C€llre through such programs, thfe benefits of sUch' 
training, and the need far additional training sta- 
tions. Thus, the presentation would bQ geared to 
accomplish three things: to inform, to promote, 
and'W create an awareness^oT a need. 

'A student awards program iS another means for 
involving the public and creating positive rela- 
tions. Most school administrators are very recep- 
tive to the creation of new awards. Students could 
be given awards for outstanding-skill in an area, 
superior academic achievement, leadership abili-* 
ties, or distingCii^hed project work. Family and 
friends of students receiving aw^ds can then be 
invited to^the award ceremony, and an article con- 
cerning the awards given can be submitted to the 
local newspaper. Such an article can go beyond 
simply listing the awards, jt can also describe what 
students had to do to earn each award and/or* 
include something about the vocational program. 
This can be an excellent promotional and informa- 
tion-giving technique. 

' Programs or Program Activities 

Once you have identified the district or school 
' events in which you will participate and tentativetjt^ 
determined what form this participation will take, 
you can start thinking about aspects of your own 
program that need to be promoted. If your school 
has completed a community survey which showsA 
need for a new program in your area^.,yQjj3Hould 
be prepared to help explain this need/fo the public. 
If a new program has been installedor if the public 
has not received adequate inf<>rmation concern- . 
ing older programs, ybu should be looking for 
ways to make sure the pub(ic is aware of, and * 
.understands, these programs^ 

T ' • . J 




^ , If you are involved in a cooperative Vocational 
education program, you must convince employers 
in the community to provide training station'&for 
your students. Finally, if students in you r classes or 
Jr\ a student vpcatiorYal organization are going to 
be involved in activities requiHng community par- . 
ticipation (e.g., a traffic survey), you need to help 
students publicize these Events., 

Other Opportvinities for Contact 

In addition to. identifying program activities 
which may have already been planned; you need to 
look for other opportunities to involve or inforhn 
the public. tf, for example, you are an advisor for a 
student Vocational organization, you will be super- 
vising the students in your chaoter in developing a ' 
yearly program of activities. Public relations ac-' 
tivities are usually a major p^ of this program of 
activities. In you/ role as advisoK^yOu need to en- 
sure that students do, in fact, maWeffeQtiyepjans 
, for informing the public of the purpose&r^als, 
' benefits, and Sctmties of^he chapter. 

Student vocational organizations offer many 
opportunities'forposithve contacts with the public. 
, • Consider the following activities which are typical 
of the types of acidities sponsored or carried out 
by student vocational organizations. 

• a speakers bureau through which members 
of the community can cbntal::^ speakers on 
various topics | 

• a recycling center where people can bring 
, their newspapers, bottles, or cans 

• a babysitting service whicti is available to 

. parents wishing to attend school, club, or., 
* special civic events 

• Christmas caroling from door to door ^ 

/ • a highway »fety campaign to make c'bmrnur 
- nity members aware of special safety hazards 
withjn the community 

• visits tp a local nursing home totielp those 
who might otherwise be "forgotten" citizens 
in the community , ^ 

• ® drug use seminar to inform members of the 
corrrmuTTlty . / 

These typ^s of ^tivities can favorably impress 
comrT>}jnity members but only if (1) they know 
about them, and (2) the activities are well run. This 
means there must be adequate p^blicityajgd^^rfe- 
qUale planning and preparation. * 

Second, you'should , check your cqlirse^ unit,' 
and/or lesson plans to identify areas in which in- 
struction could beenhchetf by involving members 
of the community ir) a class presentation or by 
* involving students in the community. For example, 
you could ?sk a parent, employer, skilled worker. 
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or other representative of the comrhgnlty to speak ♦ 
to you r students on a scheduled topic about which 
they have particular experience or expertise.^ Or, 
you could take Students on afield trip to,a specific 
location in the community io enhance their knowl- 
*edge of a particular topic. ^ 

Ityou are bringing members of the community 
into yojjr class as presenters or sending studfents 
out into the community on Individ^ial or group field 
trips, you are not automatically creating positive 
contacts. For these ccfTitacts to be positive, you' 
need-to make sure that (1) thepepson«^o are 
involved are contactecj soon enough in advance, 
(2) these oersons are fully informed as to the de- 
tails of the event (date, time, place, what" is ex- 
pected of themj, (3) the students are fully informed 
as to what to expect, what talook for, and how 
behave, and (4) any person who provides such 
.assistance receives adequate" and ^appropriate 
' thanks. ^ ' . / 

Third, you nfay be involved in the community 
yourself, independent of your teaching duties. For' 

• example, you may belong to, or be associated with, 
a local civic group, fraternal organization, service 
^club, governmental body, chamber of commerce, 
jDUSinesS organization, merchant group, labor or- 
ganization, trade association, farm association, or 
union. 

Y 9 

You are, of course, under no formal obligation to 
function aa ji promotional agent for the school, 
during your private life. However, should questions 

• about tfie school or vocational program^^rise dur- 
ing your contacts wfth members of such groups 
(and they oUen do), you should be prepared to 
respond in an inforniative and positive manner. 
Furthermore, should you desire, you migh't be able 
to promote your prpgram more actively by present- 
ing a planned program at a meeting of one or more 

'of these groups". 




1 To gam skill m ustng communjty resource persons in your classroom, 
yoa may wish to refer to Module C-20, Use Subject Matter Experts to 
Present Information. 
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Techniques 

■ - Many of the techniques yoM can use to* contact 
* thepublic havQ already been mentioneCT, but these 
have been primarily informal contacts or contacts 
through estabHshed chanriels. Such contacts da 
not requiw?^ special. promotional* skills or tech- 
niques. However, some of tl^ontacts you make 
will require that you have spWlal skills. Consider 
the following techniques. 

• Talks and presentations * ' - . 

• BriJchures ' , ^ ^ 

• Displays 

• News releases and nrfenuscripts 

• Television and radio programs 
' Open houses 

> The first skill you must possess is the ability to 
determine whicfrof tho§e techniques to use given 
a particular situation. For example, ff one of your 
. students won national honors in a youth organiza- 
fion contest, what should you do to publicize this 
fact: prepare a display? . . , write a spot an- 
nouncement for the local radio statkjw? . . . pre- 
pare a news release? - ' 

In order to answer'that qupstion, you must know 
(1) wlTat audience you wish to reach, (2) the 

^ characteristics of that audience, (3) the mediurn 
most likely to reach that.audience, (4) the media 
avatla^ble to vou in your community, (5) the cost 
involved intjsing e^h medium, and^S) the amount 
of money available to you for such activities. In 
sftort, you rtiust be familiar with each medium and 

. know what each can (and cannot) accomplish. 
Given a situation, you needio be able to select the 
most appropriate ana efficient mediu(T) for meet-: 
ing.your needs. 

Once you have selected a medium, you n$ed4he 
skill to use that medium competently. Forexample, 
if you decide to use a news article in the local 
paper* to publfcize the fact that one of your stu- 
' dents wo/i some national honor, you need to know 
how to prepare suth an article and the procedures 
for submitting it and^ getting it printed at an ap- 
propriate time. Similarly, there are special skills 
rjeedjpd to prepare and deliver a equality presenta- 
tion, plan and create a television spot announce- 
ment, desigfi and construct a display, lay out a 
brochure, or conduct an open house.^ 

Scheduling Events 

A good school-community relations program in- 



volves^l^tegrated plan or schedule of events. 
DeveldPmJ^ schedule or cfilemhir'bf planned 
• community relations contacts has several advan- 
rftages. By indicating on a , calendar the school- 
community relations activities in which you plan to 
be involved, you. can readily identify how evenly^ 
spaced ypur activities are. For example^ you may 
have planned five excellent activities, all of which 
are in the fir^t three months of tl^e school year. It is 
far better to have activities.scheduled throughout 
the year rather than clustering them all at the be- 
ginning or the end. , 



2. To learn tDdadvantagesanddisadvantagesofeach^^chrnt^ueand the 
situations for which each is appropriate, and to gam skills you need to use 
each technique effectively, you may wish to refer to Modules G-2 through 




In addition, you can coordinate your schedule 
with the master calendar foryour schooropdistrict. 
forexannpfe. one of your scheduled activities may 
be scheduled dujypg a schbol hofiday.orduping an 
extremely busy 'time such as gr^fluation! Such 
conflicts may require you to change your plans. 

The calendar al§o enaWes you tb identify addl- , 
tional £u:tivttles that are needed. For example, if 
you have an open'TipuSe^pheduled on the calen- 
dar, you may need to publicize that open house in 
advance, or you rtiay need taqontact other per- 
sons who will, be involved. These additional ac- 
tivities should also be scheduled. 

Your final catiwidar can' be- broken down on a 
monthly, weekly, or daily basis depending on the 
level of specificity desired. Sample 1 illustrates a 
montnl/ calendar. When completed; it should 
show — ♦ 

• relevant school events, such as holidays, 

• which^cQuld affect your plans 

r • school or district events in which yojj wish to 
participate ' ' 

• special vocational or program events such as' " 
^ a local cdntest or Vocational Education Week 



■ .-r 
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SAMPLE 1 












^endf list ot «lud«nl tralnii** «rKi;^l 
.tralnlTHi stations to idmfnislrat^ri ^ 

' PnSriMonstcivfco^ 
' wfplsin tt* proQram»^M^rtij:ssvMi^^^ 
studertfe. ^ - '5^:^ 










kim^fl^^^^^^^ at dchool 
tApMfipl^ loca^and school 

^^^^P I ' 


•Article fn scho^^jwwspapsr'on' -^--^^ 
procedures tof aglttiag Jn c«opei^v»: 
. program for tha|^^b^ysttn 

AppeararK» 6f 3«Et^6per^p>^^^^ 
studervts on local TO pbgraifh to:\^"- 
xJIscuss the ob}ecth{^arH*'ihr 
sMccessesofthec^opefativeyo^tlo^^ 

prooram_^ . • / , 


^^^^^^^ 








Immmmmfi^ ■ - - 

P^-^^^^^j^^^^l^.^!^^ of 


Present proflram to focai Wi^j:tut^; 
u^jpgseverafofthecooperatfvt ' li 
stMderits who c^rtipelad Inlhe B»|i 

, 'U^tefshlpCpnliranceiunV^.'i^^ 

Employer ApprecfattotrSat^^foralt^ 
coopemtfvtf Jrtudents, thefremplbyera;^ 
^arnorhthe^&lnstrudtori^Oriclude' 
idhoof adflninMraiora and fclvls^r$r 
.committee members), 

Article and photo InJocat newspepeton^ 
Employer App)reciatiori'*Banquet: 


earnings and other imeresting fitRp 
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• school-cQmmunity relations activities you 
have planned and other activities needed to 
carry out tho^e plans 

• Once your^alendar is^ completed, you should 
check with the school administrators to make sure 
thatihey approve of you r plans and that you r plans 
do not conflict with or duplicate activities pjanned' 
by the school or district. ' , 

♦ 

(Evaluating Events 

Up to ttiis point, we have been disc!jssing how 
you can get inforhiation to the public, but, in fact, 
these contacts dp not always involve simple* one- 
way communiqation, nor should they,. Feedback 
from your audience is needed in order "to deter- 
,mine (1),how successful an activity has been,- and 
(2) how the publit yie\fcs*your program so ydu can 
plan future contacfts ' 



This feedback may be informal in nature; what is 
^ important is that you take steps to galfier some 
sort of feedback from your target audience. For 
example, if you used a radfo spot to advertise af\ 
upcoming event, And then the event was poorly 
attended, you might well probe further to find out 
why. Perhaps your event conflicted with another 
event. Perhaps the spot was broadcast at a time. 
wh6n few members of*your target audience were 
listening. Perhaps the quality of the announce- 
ment itself was poor. By 9ontacting afew members 
of the target audience who did riot attend, vou 
' might be able to identify the problem and improve 
M'"?^our promotional efforts for future events. 




?r ir 



Furthermore, the feedback you" ga\f]§r trom 
members of |he community, informally or formally, 
nn the course of a presentation can alert you tc5 
areas which need more attention. Ypu could dis- 
cover^hat the public is unhappy with some aspect - 
of the vocational program, that they have mis- 
conceptfons about the purpbses of a particular 
course, or that^they are not sold on the need for a 
proposed ^change! Once alerted, yott can make 
plans to provide the public with the information 
they need to- more fujly understand (and support) 
your vocational program. 



\ 



Optional 
Activity 



For more information on, the teacher's role in contacts with students, 
colleagues, ^nd parents, you may wish to read Bortner, Public Pelations 
for Public Scffoo/s, pp. 107-137. . j ' . ' 

Fof^more in-depth information on public relations, you may Wish to read 
one or more of the following supplementary references. 

• Bagin, Grazian, and Harrison, School Communications Ideas that. 
Work: A Public Relations Handbook for School Officials. This book is 
'designed for school administrators; h(5wever, it is very straighlfor- 
ward, readable, and full of tips on communicating with the publicitor 
anyone) which, are applicable 1o teachers as well as administrator. 

• public Relations Gty/ofe.This is a corl^pilation of materials presented at 
;|i|>ublic relations seminar sponsored by Procter & Gamble. It contains 
succinct and readable'guidelines for setting up a public relations 
effort, working with the media, planning and publioizing special 
events, etc. ^ 

• .American Association oJ/Agricultural College Editors, Communica- 
tions Handbook. This is a book designed for those who want or need to 

^ communicate educational information to others. It covers basiocon- 
cepts of Communication and gives detailed information on making 

# speeches, writing newsletters and news articles, planning exhibits, 
using radio and television, etc. 
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— 'Optional _ 
Activity^ 




•You may wjsh to arrange tbrouah your resource person to nrjeet with and 
iDl^rView a teacher experienced m planning activities, to promote the 
vocational program' or to inform tihe public. You may wish ta ask thfs 
teacher some of the following type^ of questions. 

• What general activities does ne/she use each year? ^ 

•• What activities has he^e planned to handle special needs or don- 
cerns which have arisen i 

.•. What activities pr techniques, if any, hgive failed t6 achieve their pur- 
pose? ' • 

• Whales can he/she give you to help you succeed in your efforts? * 

• HowKloes he/she get feedback on^ the success of activities? 

The following- items check your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Derveloping a School-Community Relations Pl^r>, pp. 
6-12. E^ch of the five items requires a short essay-type response. Please 
explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of Bach 
item. • . * ' 



• — 

SELF-CfiECK , 

V 

1. As a teacher, you are hired to teach.. School systems are filled wi^h professional educators who are 
Gained to design effective educational programs. Why, then, must you spend valuable time explain- 
ing, justifying, and selling your program to the pCiblic? ' ' 



2. If you are working in d schpol or'school system that has a public relations staff which plans a fUll 
, program of school-community relations activities, does this mean you need not make plans of your 
own for promoting your vocational program? Why, or why not? 



3. There is a saying that "no news is good news." In t*rms of school-community relations, is this saying- 
accurate? r - ■ " 
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4. If ydU attend a school basketball gariie, are you promoting good school-community relations? Wrty, 
drwhynbt? . ^ ' . 



5. Within your own present situation (pre- or inservice), identify three opportunities you have for 
promoting vocational education in general or a specific vocational program. 



V 



.•V. 




Cornpare your written responses on the Self-Chec^k with the Model An- 
swers given^low. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same malbr points. ^ 



— r-r- 

MODEL ANSWERS 

1. First of ail, your duties as a teacher are not 
limited to "teaching," as such. Tpere are other 

• responsibilities which are attached to that 
role: keeping>ecords, supervising extracurric: 
ular activities, contributing to the profession 
through membersf^p in professional organiza- 

, ^tions, and keeping up to'date professionally. As 
*a professional, yog should also be interested in 
serving the best interests of your clients. The 
"members of the community are your clients. 
They are the ones who elect the board of educa- 
tio n and w hose taxes pay you r salary. They go to 
you for training or send their children to you to 
be educated, and they have a very real right to - 
have a say in .what the educational'program 
should be. 

To ensure that your objectives and those of the 
comttiunity are in harnn^ny, it is essential that . 
" ^- you make an effort to keep them informed as to 
what your program is doing and is trying Xo do. 
In addition, since many vocational activities in- 
volve the community in some way (e.g., student 
employment, hopie visits, youth organization 
activities), it is especially crucial that >^u, as a 
vocational teacher, work to gam the support of 
your public and to promote your program ac- 
tivities. 

2. Even jf your school has an excellent publfc rela- 
tions staff, you still have^your own respon- 

- , sibilities for building good school-community 
relations. It is still up to you to Idehtify promo- 
tibnal needs foryourprogram so that the public 
relations sta^ will know what areas they nee,d to " 

• cover. In addition, they may not handle all pub- 
lic relations efforts. .You may'still be expected to 
hatidle the promotion of some of ^our minor 
program activities. 

• Finally, some of the most successful contacts 
you will* TTiake* with the public are the informal 
contacts: conversing at school events, answer- 

* ing questions at a PTA coffee hour, or explain- 
ing a program to a neighbor. The public rela- 
tiotti staff cannot fill this role for you. The crea- 
tipn of good school-corrimunity relations is in 
someiway the responsibilify^of each member of 
the school staff. A public relations staff can help 



•^ensure thqt the job is done thoroughly and pro- 
fessionally, but they cannot do a truly effective 
jobc^unless every other staff member contrib- 
utes. 

3. To certain extent, this statement has some 
truth in it. It is often true that some members of 
the community N^ill never even notice the 

. . schools unless there is trouble of some^ort. For 
example, persons living near a school may not 
pay much attention to its activities until stu- 
dents begin to park their cars on the lawns in 
the neighborhood. However,^jn a moreNmpor- 
tant sense, there is no such thing as "no news" 

- whe(e sQhools are concerned. The schools are 
filled with students who live in the community. 
Their behavior, their progress, their perfor- 
mance, their comments will air reflect on the 
school to some extent. If this is the only kind of 
information the public receives, their views of 
the school may be dangerously inaccurate. If 
the pb Wic expected to support the schopfs. 
then they.must be provided with adequate in- 
formation about the goals and acuities of the 
schools and their programs. 9 

4. Your mere attendance at a basketball game 
does not guarantee the creation of ^ood 
school-community relations. More is needed.Jf 
you handle yourself unprofessionally, show 
poor sportsmanship, ignore students who are 
breaking schojol rules,^orare unfriendly or rude 
to the people seated near you, then your atten- 
dance^at the game could create negative rela- 
tions. In order to promote positive relations, you 
need to make an effort to relate to others at the 
game in a friendly and professional manner, 
and to offer help as needed. 

5. There is no^model answer for this item, but you 
■^should have been able to generate at least three 

opportunities for promoting or inforrriiag. A 
. preservice teacher, for example, may be an 
\ executive in a student vocational org^inization. 
/ This rple would afford hirri or her many oppor- 
lunities for promoting vocational youth organi- 
zations. An inservice teacher would have in: 
numerable opportunities for contact: making 
hom6 vi^ts, attending school events, conduct- 
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ing program activities, supervising youth or- 
ganization projects, placing students on the 
job. etc. 

And again, don't forget the informal contacts. 
The misconceptions about vocational educa- 
tion are numerous (e.g., "vocational students 



are kids who aren't bright enough to go to col- 
lege"). If you make an effort in your informal 
contacts to paint a more accurate and positive 
0 picture of vQcational* education, then you have 
taken a big step toward creating good school- 
community relations. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet. Developing a Schoot-Community Relations Plan pp 
6-12, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 
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Activity 




Read the following Case Study describing how Ms. Gordon, a first-year 
teacher, developed her plan for schdol-communi.Vrelaitiorts. As you read, 
try. to determine -what Ms.' Gordon is doing right and' what she js doing 
wrong, the end of^the Case Study are som§ questions. Use tbese 
questions to guide you in preparing a written critique of^Ms. Gordoh'^ 
performance m developing her plan. . ' ' • 



CASE STUDY ' 

Ms. Gordon is a fijst-year vocational teacher 
who is determined to make her first year of teach- 
ing a success. She considers hers^elf to .be a pro- 
'fessiohal and, as such, realizes there is niore to 
teaching than class instruction. Che of her pro- * 
fessional goals is to work to» improve school- 
community relations. Accordingly, she sat herself 
down e^rly in the school year, calendar in hand; to 
develop a plan for school-community relations. ' 

First, she considered program needs. Basically, y 
the program seemed adequate . . , except for the 
• equipment. A lot of the equipment was old and, in 
some cases, was no longer commonly used on th^ 
job. However, she had been told by other teachers 
that her predecessor "had fought 'so hard' on this 
issue the previous year that she had seriolislyv 
alienated manypeople in the community. Ms. Gor- 
don had been told that she should make- do with 
the present equipment and let the public think all 
was well if she wanted to gain community support. 
She decided to take that advice. 

Next, she considered her course and unit plan 
activities. She was able to thinR of three. areas for 
which a guest speaker ceuld be usec^, and. one 
tQpic for which a field trip would be appropriate. 
She noted the approximate dates of these ac- 
tivities on the calendar-and made a mental note to 
start asking around to identify possible speakers 
and freld trip sites in the community. ' 

Third, Ms. Gordon considered what opportuni- 
ties for contact she had -outside the school. She 
was already getting very involved in churc^ activi- 
ties; that woMld help. And there were a couple of 
other civia and service organizations she!d been ' 
invited tdf joirf: She'd have to consider those. She 
made another mental note.to look out for oppor- 
tunities to speak to local g^-oups aboutwocational 
education in general and her specific goats for her 
program. 



Whooqs/she'd almostjorgotten the ^raft a^- 
. sociation convention in -February, her !stud6nts 
would be completing ma|or projects of their ifc'wn 
design in Feb^ary. She madea note to contact the 
, exhibit chairperson' to see>what sort of exhibits 
were being planned, &nd to inquire if her students 
couW exhibit and explain their projects as part of 
the program.' 

Finally, she considered, the activities 9f the stu- 
dent vocational Organization. Their program of ac- 
tivities-included a numbe^^'conrvnunity service 
projects; she'd seen to that. Then,jtoo, they had 
planned a number of ^fund raisipfg events and 
woufd competing in^^i coGple pfcontests. Those 
things would need to be publicized. Fortunately, 
though, 3he didn't need td do anything about that^ , 
because.the club had a public relations comrnittee 
who would seeJo all that. 

^ Her calendar vyas still pretty empty, so she 
thought some cnore about rt. ''Those projects her 
students vyere doing-^may be sh^ cou Id arrafl|ye to 
havethem^bispl^yed locally. Maybe she tould dven 
get the students and their projects on a f iye-minuta 
public service spot on T.Y She'd have to' check 
that out. She'd also haVie to check with her ad- 
ministrator tosee^ he had any ideas on the slipject 
and to make sure^rie approved of theJ|Dlans so far. , 

Ms. Gordon stacked the calendar and he^ notes 
on- her other school stuff so she'd remember to 
bring them to school. She felt piretty good.aboat 
her initial efforts,1>ut she knew ^he'd have to build , 
on the plan as the year progressed if she waagoing ' 
to meet her goal^tjir improving schoof-community 
relations. ' 
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Compare you r cdmpleted written critique of the Case Study with the Modek 
Critiq|lAe given.below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the pnodel 
resppnse; however, you should have covered the same^majon^points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

Ms.iGordon has made a noble first effort, and 
ovefaffl she has not dojie toabad a job. Her plan-, 
ning procedures, however, werS stronger than her 
results. The fact that she bothered to, plan in ad- 
vance, and that she considered wtjat could be 
done in a variety of areas^is a strength. Some of ffie 
decisions she reached as to what could (or should) 
be done constitute a weakness. Perhaps her 
greatest 'strength, and one which may help her 
succeed ultimately, is the fact that she does not 
consider her plans to be complete. She recognizes, 
the need to watch for other ppportunities during 
the year and to modify her plans accordingly. 

She ir^dicated that she planned to contact a 
number 'of sources to locate opportunities: her 
administrator, civic and servi9e organizations, and , 
persons who' could suggest guest speakers. Hovv- 
ever« she could have tapped more sources before 
planning. For one thing, she shpuld have probed 
more deeply into the facts.surrounding her pred- 
ecessor's "alienation" of the public. If. new equip- 
nf>ent is desperately needed'(and it seems to be), 
then she should make that cajuse one of her chief 
concerns during the year. / ^ 

By determining exactly vwio her predecessor 
alienated and ho^, she coul\j take steps to sys- 
tematically undo the damage done and to sail the 
43ublic on this very real need. This, of course, would 
have to be done with the approval and support of , 
the-vSChool administration. The decision she 
madeV-to let the public think all was well— is a 
poor otecision. By lulling fhe public into thinking 
there is no problem, it will be doubly difficult to sell 
them on the idea of new equipment later . . . when 
the equipment is even dlder> 

. Without seeing her course and unit plans, one 
can't be completely sure, but she seems to have 
done a decent job of identifying opportunities in 
these plans for community contacts of a construc- 
tive natiire. If she follows up on her plan to locate 
' speakers and a ^ield trip site, these should be good 
tools for public relations. Likewise, if she follows 
up on her plan to look for opportunities to speak to 
local groups, she will have identified another use- 
ful public relations tool. 



Her plans for having stgdents disolay theff proj- 
ects, if possible, at the craft asspcg^ion conven- 
tion is excellent. However.jn this-^re^ apd in gen- „ 
^eral, she has failed to consider th\e"power of infer-* 
"^mal contacts. In her contacts yvith civiQ and servfce 
organizations, and others outside the school, she^ 
has fobked primarily for opportL(nitips to^make 
formal presentations. She completely owerloo^^o 
the possibilify for creating positive relation^ withf 
the public at school events. She fiever even con- 
sider^ the area of schoofeyents in planning her 
schedule. 

As far as the student vogptional organization is 
concerned, she is only halfvvaylhere. It's good that 
she rfiade sure they included community sen^ice 
projects in their program of activities, but ShQriS 
wrong to leave all publicity up to the public rela- 
tions committee. As an.adyiswr, it is.her responsi- ^ 
bility to sujDen/ise andrnonitor its activities. Had 
she included both school events and clubactfvitie^^^ 
on her calendar, it would not h&ve been so blank, 
and she would have a means for making sufe these 
events were not neglected or forgotten. <f 

Her solution for filling in her blanj<calend^irwas 
not very adequate, horone thine, she's expecting a 
great deal from projects she hasn't even seen yet. 
Assuming the students do prepare worthy proj-^ 
ects, her ideas may-'be feasible (though 3^ five- 
minute t.V. spot may be stretching it some). How- 
ever, the key problem here is that i^nstead of fden- 
tifying key opportunities throii||hout fhe year, she \ 
is clustering nAjch/of h^r effort around these Feh- • 
ruary projects. / ^ ' - ... ^ 

Finally, she hasn't really considered a wide 
range of techniques td use. ^e clings pretty 
closely to presentations and displays. Nor has sfre; 
considered her audience. At no point has she at- 
tempted to discover who is^r pnjblic is or w^at their 
general characteristics are. At no'time dl6|5he ask 
herself what target aOdience she neisd^ijltC) reach,^ 
nor did she select techniques based.on tKis infor- 
mation. 
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But, all in all, she's off to a valiant start. If she her meet her goal: to work toward^ improved 
continues to search for opportunities and to seek school-community relations, 
'advice, sh'e^may yet arrive at a plan which will help 

^LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critiq ue should have covered the same major points as the 
mbdel response. If you missed spme points or have questions- about any additronal points you made, 
review the material in the information sheet, Developing a School-Community Relations Plan, ppj,6-12, 
or cfi|ck with your resource person Jf necessary. * * % , 
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TEACHER PEfiFdRMANCrASSESSMENT FORM 

Oevelop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational Prpgramjj(G-lf, 



Directions: Indicate tlje l0i/el.of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate box,under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. 
)f, becausfe of special circumstances, a performance g^mponent was not 
applicable, or impossible to 'e)^epute^labe an X in the N/ A box. R«ourc6 person 





•J 







Date 









The teacher: jff 

1 . identified the general goals he/she wished ta^iccomplish 
*in the area of school-community relations 

2. identified . vocational programs or prligram activities 
'which needed to^t3e promoted o/ explained to the public 

3. identified the target audience(s) that /needed to be 
reached iT^ * ' 

4. identified^ opportunities for contacting the publjc, such 



iV€L OF PERFORMANCE 



□ □ .□ 




as: 

a. attendance at scho9l or distnct events . . 

b. promotion of student vocational organization 
tivities . . — 



c. involvement in the (^omrTjyni.ty and in civic or se.rvice 
organization^ 

5. obtained suggestions from^otfiers in the. school and' 
community coticerning me^lip^L creating good 
school-community relations , 

6. identified the media available in the community which 
* '.could be used to bont^t the public , ' 

7. selected a variety of„m^^ia and techniques to use — 

8. selected media, techniques, and activittes which were 
appropriate for: ^ - ^ 

a. the objective to be achieved — * , . . \ t.,. 

b. the audience to be reached , 

c. the vocational philosophy espoused by the faculty at 
_ the school 

d. t^TeT^esources available 



□ 'b^ □ 




ci'^iiiil 



□ □ DD 

□ □ □ □ iHIB 

□ □ □ .□ liSH 

□ □ Q □ IBIH 
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9. prepared a schedule of the planned contacts and ac- " i — i i — i ] — i i — i 

tivities " I I I I LJ I I' 

10. obtained administrative approval of the ptanned sched- r*-n i — i r — i i — i 
, ule of activities : I I I I LJ I I 

The schedule: " * 

11. included events scheduled fairly evenly throughout the | — j i — i rri i — | 
school year I I ^ I I LJ LJ 

12. was planned so that the teacher's pjans did not conflict i — i i — i i — i i — i 
with major school or community events or holidays . . . LJ I I I I I i 

The teacher: 

1.3. identified methods for getting feedback on the success 

of his/her promotional and information-giving contacts i — i i — i r — i i — i 

withnhe public I I I I LJ I I 

14. identified methods for getting feedback from the public » 

concerning additional areas about which they needed i — i i — i i— i' i — \ 

more information I I I I I I 1 I 



mmmm 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive'N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any ite,m 
receives a NONt, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weaj$^ 
area(s). ""^ 
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^ ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
^ MODULES 



Organization 

Each module Is designed to help you gain competency 
In a particular skill area eonsidered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is mjide up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providmg background information, 
some provid4«§ practice experiences, anrf'others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences shoufd enable you to achieve,W\g;l6milnal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience. The final experience 
in each module always requires /ou to demonstrate the ' 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
student teacher, or an inservice teacher. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teache r education prtg ram. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need, not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have'the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
,(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencieft with the information you have read In these 
sections, yoii should be ready to make one of the follow- 
I ing .decisions: 

• that yoiido not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 

• experience(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final leaffl»4ng experience m 
order to "test out" 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource^ person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sectiohs of the module or other related activities 
^ suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience. 
^'^^Optlons for«recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding' the final experience. 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfo;-. 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help yoff 
reach competency. This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
. activities; (3) reading supplementary-resources or com- 
pleting /additional activities suggested by the resource 
^ person; (4) designin^your own learning experience; or 
B (5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
1^ ^your resource person. 

ftp 



Temninoiogy 

Actual School/ Situation ... refers to a situation in 
which you ar/ actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondai^or post-secondarv vocational students in 
a real,school\An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. Jf you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module up to the,final learning experience. You 
would then do the final learnin'g experience later; i.e., 
when you have access to an actual school situation. 
Attemate Activity or Fe'edbacic . . . refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able^to complete. 

Occupational Specialty . . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocatfonal service area (e.g., the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me^ 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity, or Feedbacic ... refers to an item 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple* 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence. " 

Resource Person . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program; the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
' module. 

Student . . . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution. ^ 

4 

Vocational Service Area . . . referstoamajorvocational 
field: agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, tionie economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation. • A ^ 

You or the Teacher . . . refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module. ^ 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

HI A . . . The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation. q 
None ... No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevant. 

Poor . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it. 
Good . . . The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner. 

Excellent . '. . The teacher Is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner. 
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Titles of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Ci H ioiy A: PiofTui Wntilwg, Dtvtlopi m nt, and Evtliw ii on 

A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 

Ml Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 ^ Rapoft ttw Rndlngs of a Comipunlty Survey 

A-4 OrgaAjze an Occupatior^ AcMaory jCommittea 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 ^Develop Program Goals and Ot)|octlves 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

A-8 Develop a Course of Study 

A-9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conducts Student FollowHJp Study 

A-1 1 Evaluate .Your \AocatlonaJ Program 

Catogofy B: inalMlonal Manning 

B-1 Oetermina-Needs and in^srests of Studants 
Develop Student Performance Objectives 
Develop a Unit of Instniction 
Develop a lesson Plan 
Select Student Instructional Materials 
Prepare Teacher-Made Instnjctlonal Materials 



B-2 

B-4 
B-5 

Cat egoty C: Inelruclional Execution 

C-1 
C-2 



Direct FJekJ Trips 

Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, arxl 
Symposiums 

0-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, arxl Question 
Techniquee ' 

C-4 Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 

0-^ Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
•0-8 Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
' 0-9 Employ the Project Method 

O-10 Introduce a Lesson ^ 

0-11 Summarize a Lesson 
,0-12 Employ Oral Queatlonirig Techniques 

0-13 Employ Relnforcemem^Technlques 

0-14 Provide Instruction fc^ Slower and Mom Capable Learners 

0-15 Preeent an Illustrated Taii( 

0-16 Demonstrate a Manipuiattyre Skill 

0-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

0-18 individualize Instruction « 

0-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

0-20 Use Subject Matter Expens to Present Information 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exl?ibits 

0-22 Prasent iriformatlon with Models, Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

0-23 Presentinformation with Overtiead and Opaque Materials 

0-24 Present Information with FllmstriM and Slides 

0-25 Present Infonnation with Rims ^ 

0-26 Ptl^wnt Information with Audio Recordings 

O-V P i' el e oU Bfonmrtlon with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

0-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

0-29 Prse^nt Infonnation with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

C aji gi^ DttoetnictldnalEvalMaMon 

^^^1 ' Establish Student Performance Criteria 

D-2 Aseesa Student Performance: Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Perfomiance: Attitudes 

0-4 Assess Student Perfomiance: Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

, D-8, Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Calegoiy E: InstnicEonal Management 

E-1 Project lnatructk>nal Reeoume Needs 
E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
. E-3 Anwge for Improvement of Your Vocational Faculties 
E--4 MMntam a Filing System 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 ProvWe for the First AM Needs of Students ' 

E-7« Assist Students ^n Developing Self-Dlscipiine 

E-6 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E~9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory ^ '. 

Category F: Qul^nce 

1f-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Coilecflon Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to HeifTMeet Student Needs 

F-4 ' Provkle Infonnatfon on Educational and Career Oppo^tunltiea 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Empk)yment or Further Education 

Category Q: SchoofComfmwHy R elHow e 

G-1 Devek>paSchool-OommunityRelatk>nsPtanfprYQurVocational 
* Program 

G-2 Give Preeentatk>ns to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Devek)p Brochurse to Pronoote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prspare Displays to Promote Your Vocatfonal Program 
Q-5 Prepi^NetraReleasesandArtldesConcemingYourVocatlonal 

Program . 
G-^ Arrange for Televiskm and Radio PrseentationsCortcemIng Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Op^ House » 
G-8 Work with Membersof the Community 
G-9 Woric with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Student VocatioyialOfgan Ua Uon 

H-1 Develop a Personal PfUfosophy Conpsming Student Vocatfonal 

Organizatfons ' 
H-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organizatfon " 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocatiorwl Organlzatfon Members for 

Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Oevefoplng^ 

and RnancIng a Yearly Program of Actlvftler« 
H-5 Supen^ Activities, of the Studiint Vocational Organizatfon 
H-6 GuklePagiclpitk)ninStudemVocaUonalOrg«>Uk>nCo^^ 
Category It Pr oleeelo nal Hole and Develop m e K>i i My ^' ^ 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Profosslonally 
1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession. 

Develop an Active Personal Phifosophy of Educatfon* 
Serve the School and Community 
Obtain a Suitable Teaching Positkm 
Provkle Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
Supervlee Student Teachers 



1-3 
. M 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-8 

Categoiy J; Coordination of Cooper at ive E d uca tio n 

J-1 Establish, GukMines for Your Cooperative VDcatfonal Program 

J-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op - 
^Students 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Progr^i«i 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program t 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

J-6 Devek>p the Training Ability oi On>the^k>b Instructors * 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instructfon 

J-6 Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the>k>b Perfonnance 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related tnstructidl% 

J-10 Supervise an Employer-Employee ApprecUttfon Eyerit 

REUTEO PUBUCATtONS 

Student Gukle to Using Performanc e Ba sed Teacher Education 
Materials * 

Resource Person Gukle to Using Performance-Dased Teacher 

Educatfon Materials , % 
Gukle to the Implementatfon 6f Perfonnahce-Based Teacher Education 
Performahce-Based Teacher EducatkHi: 

The State of tne Art Generaf Edi^catton and Vocational Educatk>n 



POr Information regarding avaHaMKy and pricaa of thasa malariala conti^— ^ 

AAVIM 

American Aaaodatton for Vocational Inatnictional Matorfala 

120 Englriaaring Cantar e Unh^arslty of Oaorgia e Athens. Qaorgia'30e02 e (404) 542-2586 



